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FORDISM 


The Firm Hand 


N THE industrial field in America, two formidable antagonists 
() stand opposed—the United Automobile Workers, backed by 

the CIO, and the Ford Motor Company, backed by all the 
anti-union forces of America. The company is fighting for a prin- 
ciple—the principle of autocracy in industry. The union men want 
better conditions on the job. They also want to have jobs made avail- 
able on a basis of equality, not dependent on political connections 
or subject to arbitrary firings. To them this is the matter of prin- 
ciple. Their method for restraining autocracy is the method of col- 
lective bargaining. 

In Detroit’s first Labor Day parade in 20 years, the Ford em- 
ployees who marched wore masks, to show that they would be arbi- 
trarily fired if the company knew they had taken part. For many of 
the Ford employees marching in September 1937, the events of Wed- 
nesday May 26 had marked the turning point in their attitude toward 
unionism. On that day members of the United Automobile Workers 
(UAW) went to the Ford plant in Dearborn, outside Detroit, to 
distribute leaflets to the arriving afternoon shift, and, more especial- 
ly, to men in the departing morning shift, who would be less afraid 
to keep the leaflets. Many of the distributors were women volunteers, 
wearing green berets and arm bands. They stationed themselves at 
various exits, but mostly at the main one. Here, at Gate 4, an over- 
pass takes the workers out of the plant, to the terminus of the street 
car company. Several officials of the union went up on the overpass 
to survey the situation. They had no hand bills. Men in street clothes 
accosted them and told them that they were on private property and 
that they’d “better get the hell out of here.” The officers started to 
move away, but not fast enough to escape the men who ganged up 
on each of them. The news photographs (those which the camera-men 
saved from being smashed) show that this was no case of getting tres- 
passers to leave. The unionists were given no chance to leave, but were 
set upon, beaten, knocked down, kicked in the face, the ribs, the groin, 
the stomach, and finally kicked down the long flight of concrete steps 
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leading to the street. Every time they got up to move they were set 
upon again. 

The women were arriving on street cars. The company agents at- 
tacked them and shoved them back in the cars. One of the women 
later testified that when she got off two men twisted her arms and 
took away her leaflets. Later she saw the young unionist who was 
in charge of their group pummeled and kicked by three or four men 
as he lay on the ground. (His spine was severely injured.) She tried 
to pull off the attackers. 


“Then someone grabbed me from behind and someone pushed me from the front 
and I fell down. When I was down someone kicked me in the stomach. I got up but 
I was knocked down again. Three men started to beat me with their fists and they 
started dragging me toward a street car. There were other girls, too, they were 
kicking at.” 

A reporter testified that, everywhere he looked, four or five men 
were kicking some unionist around. Another said that none of the 
union people were fighting back except a girl “who was kicking at 
men who were punching at her.” 

At the other gates similar attacks took place. One man, who went 
to the hospital for ten days with internal hemorrhages, still showed 
the marks when he testified six weeks later. He said that he was dis- 
tributing leaflets alone; that a green sedan drew up and four or five 
men got out and proceeded to beat him up. 


“After the first blows my body went numb all over. The other blows were just 
jars that didn’t seem to hurt.” 

The men let him drop to the ground and then picked him up and 
beat him again. One of them he identified as Sam Taylor, president of 
the Knights of Dearborn, who had been photographed in action at 
Gate 4 earlier. 

Most of the photographers’ plates were broken by company agents 
and the Dearborn police had conveniently looked the other way. But 
the victims were alive to testify and the Ford company and eight of 
the agents were slated for trial for that quarter-hour’s work. The com- 
pany’s excuse for these activities of its agents is that it wished to 
prevent trespass. The company’s reason undoubtedly was that it 
wanted to scare off all organizers, It also expected that this action 
would intimidate its employees. Instead, most of them reacted against 
it, and the many workers who detest the company’s labor policy to 
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begin with were strong in their resentment. While it is not known 
how many thousands joined, four months later organization had pro- 
ceeded so far that union meetings were no longer called in strict 
secrecy—but they were not held in the town of Dearborn. 


The Ford Legend 


F HENRY Forp has had some lucky breaks in his life, they are noth- 
| ing compared to those of the Ford company’s W. J. Cameron. 

Mr. Cameron is a pretty smart publicity man, but he could 
hardly reproduce artificially the reflexes that have resulted from 
automobile-conscious America spending its formative years with Ford 
cars wherever one looked. These reflexes, plus Mr. Cameron, brought 
it about that in Fortune’s poll of the American public in the summer 
of 1937—61 percent of those polled thought first of Henry Ford 
when asked whether there was a well-known business man of whom 
they approved. It would have seemed that the public was not affected 
by his anti-union attitude—except that he also polled 18 percent 
of the votes when people were asked to name a business man of whom 
they disapproved.’ 

It seems clear that most Americans have looked on Ford’s as the 
acme of public spirit, the peak in beneficence to worker and con- 
sumer, in contrast to the ordinary company, interested only in piling 
up profits for its stockholders. People think that the Ford company 
is not an impersonal aggregation of officials and dividend-demanders ; 
after all it is owned by a family, the Ford family, and run by Henry 
Ford, the engineer of the people. Moreover this Henry Ford is clearly 
not much different from the next fellow—somewhat strait-laced per- 
haps and sometimes inclined to want everybody to fit his model, but 
clearly no superman. He started as a poor farm-boy. The sub-con- 
scious conclusion of many people is the same as the one that Ford him- 
self has uttered aloud—that anybody can do what he has done in this 
land of opportunity. 

Americans cannot, however, help noticing the great impersonal 
corporations which dominate the American scene. And then, if they 
make comparisons, they find that the Ford organization is a cor- 


10Qn Cameron, see Pinney in Nation, Oct. 11, 1987, pp. 374-6. For poll, see Fortune, Oct.. 
1987, pp. 164-9. ie 
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poration like other corporations, To study it is to study the ways of 
all big enterprises. More, it is a model for corporations, a model of 


how to maintain a good repute and a lawless spirit at the same time. 


The Ford legend exists because Henry Ford’s sermons on ques- 
tions of business practice and public policy are taken at face value. 
‘Ford has perhaps chiefly impressed the public with his belief that 
men should be paid high wages. But the company’s performance has 
fallen short of his pronouncements—not long after its $5-a-day an- 
nouncement in 1914 its rates were cut in half by rising prices, and in 
1937 they fell behind the rest of the industry. During the period when 
it paid higher rates its reasons have been not humanitarian but busi- 
ness reasons. The advantage gained by the workers has been a by- 
product. The business reasons are two. First, a higher wage scale is 
good advertising. Second, it attracts better men and keeps them from 
quitting in disgust at the terrific speed of the work. Before the $5 
was instituted, the labor turnover was 400 percent a year. With the 
$5 rate this disruptive turnover dropped to 33 percent. It was ob- 
viously good business. 

Henry Ford reminds business men that they can have mass produc- 
tion—can sell—only if the workers have money to buy. This does not 
mean—of course—that the Ford Motor Company keeps on its em- 
ployees in depression, when it is unprofitable to do so. Moreover, 
Henry Ford ignores the question as to whether employers generally 
can ever respond to this reminder. His continual reference to the 
idea, with no program to back it up, is ingenuous thinking and in- 
genious advertising. 


Ford has gained a reputation as a peace maker. In 1915 he felt 
that American mediation to stop the European War should be tried, 
but, unfortunately, he did not stop to look before he leaped. He later 
sensed, correctly, that the Preparedness campaign of 1916 was a 
danger to our peace, and he was willing to spend his money in an 
attempt to sweep back the tide of militarism, 


It cannot be denied that these views have a great moral and social 
virtue. Like all Americans, Henry Ford believes that hunger is evil 
and should be abolished. Like all Americans he believes in peace. 

But, while he has publicized such views to his great gain, he has 
failed to offer any intelligent or constructive way to realize his aims. 
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Hunger is to be abolished by producing more goods—but how? Sea- 
sonal, cyclical and technological unemployment all remain sharp 
problems in Ford’s own jurisdiction. We must have peace—but how 
are we to get it? Not by doing an improved mediation job after the 
next general war starts, nor (as Henry Ford recommended in a 1937 
interview) trusting nations to “shrink in horror” after engines of war 
have become really destructive. 

Ford’s one real contribution to the world he lives in has been me- 
chanical improvements. There he—and his managers—have helped 
the world to move ahead. But he has far wider pretensions, all ac- 
cepted by a public which feels that half a billion dollars can’t be 
wrong. They make up a legend of Ford statesmanship and magnanim- 
ity. Whether this beautiful theory is characteristic or whether the 
ugly fact of assault and battery on women unionists is characteristic 
should be clearer at the end of this case study of Ford’s, the typical 
American business, even though there is not room to cover all its 
many aspects and self-contradictions. 

The first part of the study, “Ford and the Workers,” shows that 
the company uses its economic power to prevent any measure of in- 
dustrial democracy. The second, “Ford and the Community,” shows 
that the Ford company subverts political democracy for company 
aggrandizement. It will appear that the company, when its rule is 
threatened, is quick to maintain that rule by fostering organizations 
of middle-class people and also of manual workers, for action against 
strikers—organizations whose existence constitutes a threat to our 
ancient liberties. 

This is a study of the Ford Motor Company, not of Henry Ford. 
His dominance over the company has declined very much in the last 
few years, the years with which we are chiefly concerned. While the 
man and the company are often confused, yet the same poll which 
showed 61 percent approval of Henry Ford showed only 20 percent 
approval of the company. 

It is the power, economic and political, conferred upon the wealthy which is 
feared and fought in the United States, rather than wealth as a means of com- 


manding the good things of life. . . . It is big business and monopolies that 
are hated, not Mr. Ford and Mr. Rockefeller.’ 


1 Fritz Lehmann, “Distribution of Wealth,” in Political and Economic Democracy, edited 
by Ascoli and Lehmann (1987), p. 166. 
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FORD AND THE WORKERS 


or long ago, a Ford worker was called to the superintend- 

ent’s desk. When he arrived, the superintendent asked him 
INES: he belonged to the union. At the question, the 
worker fainted dead away. Why? 


The Ford worker is under constant and insistent supervision, in 
order to keep his nose to the grindstone and his tongue from talk- 
ing union. Discharge is the penalty of disobedience, and fear of this 
penalty increases the worker’s job-insecurity—insecurity already 
great because of the ups and downs of auto production and because 
of Ford’s refusal to establish a seniority system. Supervision by fore- 
men is supplemented at Ford’s by a “service department” assisted 
by a spy system. The Ford company refuses recognition to any union, 
crusades against all unions, fires union members. It has organizers 
assaulted, and fosters anti-union organizations. 


NO ONE IS INDISPENSABLE 


ost Ford employees in the United States work at the Dear- 

| \ | born or “Rouge” plant, the rest at scattered assembly 

plants. Ford—that is, the Ford Motor Company—also in- 

directly employs many workers abroad, through its subsidiaries, and 
many others at home through its contractors. 

The man who goes to work for Ford’s at Dearborn now starts at 
$6.50 a day.’ At that rate, five days of work means a starting wage 
of $32.50. The worker hopes the job will last at least the 8 months 
of the busy season. He knows that his earning days will go down to 4 
when orders slacken, as in June and July 1937; that he will be laid 
off completely during the three-week inventory period, and that he 
may not be taken on again until after the fall season is in full swing. 
He has no assurance that he will be rehired at all. 


He is probably working on the day shift, from about % a.m. to 


1 New York Times, October 17, 1937. But company figures after the July, 1937, raises 
showed 5,598 employees in the Detroit area at $6.00. At the Edgewater, N. J. plant, after 
a six-weeks trial at $5.00, the maximum is $6.40. Letter to New York Times, Oct. 20, 1937. 
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about 3:30 p.m. Fewer men work the next shift, which lets out near 
midnight, and only a small number of continuous processes have a 
third shift. The worker usually comes a few minutes early and waits 
around near his job. He must be at the machine on time. In the short 
interval between shifts, he takes his place by the conveyor, it begins 
to move again and after that it is up to him to keep pace with his 
machine or with the conveyor that feeds him parts or raw materials. 
He may be on the assembly line, where the parts are put together to 
make a car. He is more likely to be on a line where some part of the 
car is processed. The.e is an infinite variety of jobs. He may be help- 
ing to roll steel into billets or working in the foundry where melted 
steel is cast. 


Rule I. Stick at it! 


Wherever he is, the Ford worker expects to be at it uninterrupted- 
ly for eight hours, with no rest except a lunch period, usually 15 
minutes. He is not allowed to sit down except for lunch, and then he 
usually sits on the floor near his machine. Once, it is said, Manager 
Sorenson found a man sitting on a box and kicked ‘t out from under 
him. The man knocked him down. Says Sorenson, “You’re fired.” 
Says the man, “Like hell, I work for the Bell Telephone.” P.S. 
Whether Bell fired him, Fortwne—which tells the story in its De- 
cember 1933 issue—does not relate. 

The worker cannot go to the toilet unless and until a relief man 
or foreman can and will take his place. He must not stay longer than 
2 or 3 minutes. Many men work with grinding fluid. The company 
apparently counts heavily on the antiseptic it puts ‘in it, for a man 
who was caught washing his hands on the way to the toilet was warned 
that he would be fired the next time. A worker can be fired if he once 
stops work a minute early. A skilled worker was suspended for two 
weeks for smiling. “Your mind’s not on your work,” his foreman told 
him. No worker may talk to another. 

This rigid discipline is enforced by the threat of demotion, lay-off, 
or discharge. The use of any one of these measures of punishment 
requires the company to find a man to fill the vacancy. But the com- 
pany is willing to shoulder that burden, and in slack times it may 
just get along without him. The company sometimes disciplines a 
man on the basis of a complaint from the foreman through the super- 


intendent. But it also has a separate intelligence division: “service 
men” patrol the departments and watch for irregularities. Some 
workers act as spies and turn in secret reports on their fellows. 


Arbitrary Hiring and Firing 


You don’t know where you are with Ford. The company has a 
reputation among the Detroit workers for arbitrary dismissals. In 
theory not even a superintendent at Ford’s has power to discharge. In 
theory he has power only to recommend to the employment depart- 
ment that it transfer or discharge a worker. Yet men say, “If a service 
man takes your badge number, you’re guilty.” Not only do the reasons 
for the layoff often seem trivial, but sometimes a worker is unable to 
find out why he is laid off, or whether the company has any intention of 
hiring him again. He may wait for a come-to-work card or may call 
at the employment office again and again, not realizing that in his 
case layoff meant “fired.” Long service with the company seems to 
give the Ford worker little additional security. The auto industry has 
been working slowly toward a seniority system, and unionization has 
hastened its introduction. But established seniority is an industrial 
improvement which Ford’s has ignored. The nearest it has come to 
it is an announcement in July 1937 that employees would not have 
to go through a rehiring process when the summer shut-down was 
over. 

The other side of the labor turnover is the hiring line. In 1914 
Ford announced its $5 wage, to go into effect January 12, 1914. When 
the morning of the 12th came, there was a blizzard, but thousands 
were waiting outside the plant long before sunrise. At eight o’clock 
six employment slips were thrust out through a wicket. Those behind 
were pushing those in front against the gate. Then the company 
turned the fire hose on the crowd—the water freezing where it struck. 
Everybody was fighting everybody else and the factory windows were 
stoned, but after a few hours the crowd dispersed. 

The long line of standing men packed in snake-like folds—waiting 
in the field opposite Gate 2 in the early morning—is a regular feature 
of the Ford scene. Men are hired mostly in the winter or late fall. 
Many come, but few are chosen. At the height of prosperity, on one 
morning, January 2, 1929, 30,000 men applied for work, many of 
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them standing in the snow all night. The company hired 600 and said 
it would do the same on subsequent days, employing 30,000 gradu- 
ally over two months. On January 7 the thermometer was near zero. 
On January 8 hiring ceased at Dearborn; at Highland Park the com- 
pany sent away every other ten men in the line. On January 10 a 
paper reported that “Some, spoken to, seemed frightened at being ad- 
dressed, It must be a trick of some sort.” On January 23, Ford’s 
announced that those coming before 6 a.m. would be dispersed. 


Simplified Jobs, Speed-up, and Wages 


The Ford company prevents its labor turnover from being very ex- 
pensive by keeping down the cost of training new men. It can take on 
green country boys by outdoing the other auto companies in simplify- 
ing and subdividing tasks, transferring skill to machines, and making 
the worker a dependent of the machine. This simplification means more 
machines and fewer men, and it is also means that the company can 
hire men cheaper than if the labor had to be skilled. And simplified jobs 
can be speeded up more and more as the men get used to them. Ford’s 
does not use piece work or bonus incentives to get fast work from the 
men. The foreman can speed them up. A still more effective method 
is to set the pace of the machine faster, speed up the belt or conveyor 
that brings the parts or materials. If a man cannot keep up, with the 
belt or make the production quota set for his job, he is eliminated. 

Buying chiefly unskilled labor and getting higher production by 
enforcing rigid attention to work and by requiring rapid pace—these 
practices mean lower labor costs for the company. Still for the grade 
of labor it buys, the company has wsually paid somewhat above the 
market rate. Henry Ford first burst into prominence with his $5 rate 
in 1914, and with this he bought, not only untold publicity, but also 
a cut in his labor turnover, which fell from 400 percent down to 33 
percent a year. This drop means an enormous saving. For some years 
workers were not admitted to the privilege of the $5 rate unless they 
had dependents and seemed, on investigation, to be living wholesome 
lives. Henry Ford stated that $5 was the least a man could live on. 
But, though prices doubled during the war, Ford’s basic wage did not 
go to $6 till 1919. Fortunately a lower price-level established itself 
in 1921, though it was still far above 1914, 
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In 1926 Ford’s announced a 5-day week, and ambiguous company 
statements gave the impression that the weekly pay was not to be 
cut. When challenged by the New York World, however, Ford’s ad- 
mitted that this was not true. In 1929 it planned a $7 rate, and an- 
nounced it after the business recession had begun. To escape the bur- 
den of the wage rate to which it was committed the company farmed 
out more work during the next years. It stuck to the $7 rate in its 
own plant till 1931 and to $6 till 1932. It then dropped to a $4 basic 
wage. The rate began rising again in 1933 and the industry’s 10 
percent wage-increase in March 1934 brought Ford to $5 basic and 
$5.92 average. In May 1935 the $6 minimum was restored, with the 
result that in 1935-37 the weekly basic pay was $30—the same as in 
1914, though the week was five days instead of six. But in August 
1937 the cost of living was 45 percent higher than in 1914, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference Board, so that even if a 
man earning the basic rate were assigned to do a sixth day’s work a 
week, his pay of $36 for that week would be $6.50 short of buying as 
much as the 1914 $30 bought. 


In June 1937 Ford’s average hourly rate was about $.86, while 
the whole industry averaged $.90—even when the parts manufacturing 
plants were included, which pay lower rates than the big companies 
do. On July 7, the company stated that, in the Detroit district, the 
Ford average was $.9075 and that only 5,598 out of 86,899 workers 
were on the basic $.75 rate. This gave the impression that the com- 
pany had been paying these wages for some time, whereas actually 
the labor force had received an increase of 5 cents an hour only the 
previous day. Even with the new rates, only a man in the top-most 
wage bracket getting at least $1.09 an hour could, without working 
Saturdays, earn enough dollars to buy what the $5 man had been 
able to buy in 1914. 

As is well known, the hourly and weekly rates in the automobile 
industry mean smaller earnings than they seem to, because the great 
seasonality of buying makes work extremely irregular. This can be 
blamed partly on the weather and the buying public, but to a large 
extent on the insistence of the manufacturers’ sales departments that 
there be a model change every year which will make last year’s cars 
obsolete. Manufacturing costs would be greatly reduced if model 
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changes and seasonality could be eliminated; and a smaller number 
of men would have steadier work. For many years manufacturers 
had heard it proposed that the new models be shown in November 
instead of January so that some people would buy in November, 
while others waited till spring, as usual. This partial reform was 
finally instituted in 1935, after a federal investigation of working 
conditions. Since then production has been somewhat steadier than 
it used to be, but it is still so irregular that everyone would be filled 
with horror at the idleness and the cost if they were caused by strikes 
rather than by ordinary business procedure. 

The Ford company formerly disdained yearly models, but for ten 
years it too has had them and subordinated steady production to 
seeking profits through salesmanship. Moreover, it has been its prac- 
tice to rehire men at starting rates after a seasonal or other layoff, 
even though they had previously worked up to a considerably higher 
wage rate. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction among the workers at the 
Rouge plant, especially among those who are aware of conditions in 
the better plants—wages, work-pace, hiring and firing. Some of these 
people have hoped for a union to improve conditions; since the Gen- 
eral Motors strike of January-February 1937 a large proportion 
have hoped for a union. Just how many favor a union it is impossible 
to say, but union sympathy was obviously very high after Ford agents 
assaulted union leaflet distributors in May 1937. 


THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


HE Ford company, like some others, in warding off unions, 
discourages people from joining by punishing those who do, 
more particularly those who are also active in getting new 
members. The usual punishment, easily at the company’s hand and 
feared by every worker, is discharge or demotion to a lower-paid and 
more disagreeable job; the workers also fear physical violence. In 
charge of the anti-union work is the Service Department, which also 
keeps people in line in the factory and prevents thefts. 


The Boss and His Crew 


The Service Department has ostensibly been headed by Everett 
Moore, who, in May 1937 was arrested and charged with superintend- 
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ing the beating of union leaflet-distributors. The “higher-up” who is 
said to have told Moore and the others that they had done “Nice 
work, boys,” is personnel chief Harry Bennett. Bennett is a re- 
sponsible official, one of the few authorized to speak to the press for 
the Ford company. Other officials, however, share the responsibility 
for the company’s acts even in the field of union relations. Legally, 
of course, responsibility rests with the board of directors of the cor- 
poration, elected by the Ford family. The corporation pays Bennett 
no salary; Henry Ford pays him one which seems scarcely large 
enough to account for his generous style of living. 

The “service men” watch the Ford workers at work or on their way 
in and out of the factory. But not all are “policemen.” The depart- 
ment also includes such employees as sweepers and truck-drivers. 
Service men are able to disguise themselves with badges of other de- 
partments, and sometimes to leave off their badges. The department 
sometimes takes on an extra force of plug-uglies to whom temporary 
badges are issued. And finally, beside the open service men there is the 
under-cover service man—the spy—a regular employee who reports 
on the other employees. 

“Service man” as used here means the ordinary ones, excluding 
sweepers, drivers, and spies. The sweeper, like the relief man, makes 
a good spy, since he moves around so much. By searching coats hung 
up on a rack, one of the sweepers found a union button and the owner 
was beaten and fired. Some truck drivers are assigned to duties in case 
of a strike—for men, arms, and gas would have to be moved to the 
scene of action. 


How Many are in it 


These facts and the company’s secrecy make the numbers in this 
“intelligence division” hard to estimate. There is probably a service 
man and a spy for every 25 workers, conservatively. (A foreman testi- 
fied there were 20 service men among 200 workers at the Highland 
Park plant.) On that basis, taking the number of employees at the 
Dearborn plant conservatively at 80,000, the service men and spies 
together number about 6500. None of the companies that have ap- 
peared before the LaFollette civil-liberties committee has had any- 


1 New York Times, July 22, 1937. Testimony of J. Godleski. This 
offered an alibi, which was challenged by the lawyers of the Neto th ores 
Board. On Bennett, see also his interview with Spivak in New Masses, June 16, 1986. 
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thing approaching this. Unlike them Ford does not employ detectives 
or strike-breaking agencies. It is a very self-sufficient company. 

Beside the 6500 and more service men and spies, there are at least 
6500 foremen. These, if added to the others, would bring the total 
“police” to 13,000 or more. The service system is an old institution 
at Ford’s, but the company’s alarm increased the number of service 
men considerably during the sit-downs at General Motors and Chry- 
sler in early 1937, and presumably raised the number of spies too. 
The company has also been forming a sort of militia among the 
workers and has collected the names of those who would be willing 
to fight for it. To strengthen the loyalty of some of those who might 
help the company in a crisis, it has taken them from the bench and 
put them on “service” jobs, where they have a taste of leisure and 
power. 

The workers, of course, both fear and hate the service men, and 
some of the foremen share their feelings. Foremen are watched as 
much as anyone, and Ford is said to have the highest known rate of 
turnover among foremen. 

The amount of money which the company has to spend to keep up 
this system is, of course, not known. The service men probably average 
more than the other workers, but if they averaged the same they 
would, with steady work, make over-$1800 a year. If 750 of them 
are needed to watch for thefts and help the foremen prevent undue 
loafing, there are at least 2,500 that could be sent back to the bench 
or bar-room—a saving of $4,500,000 a year. Many spies serve with- 
out extra pay, to hold their jebs, and the average cost to the com- 
pany may be as low as $200 a year, plus inefficient work. For 3,250 
men this extra pay would be $650,000. Omitting the expenditures for 
physical equipment and for other methods of getting information and 
taking these two payroll items alone, the money—if by some miracle 
it were turned into a wage-raise—would be $60 a year apiece for 
85,000 men, a 5 percent raise for an ordinary $1200-a-year man. 


Who is in it? 
The company’s bill for “service” would be higher if it were not that 


there are a good many people working at Ford’s who have special 
reasons for being willing to work at servicing or spying for relatively 
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little. Men with families are more afraid of losing their jobs than 
others are; so are handicapped men and ex-convicts. They are there- 
fore more willing to spy or take service jobs than others are, perhaps 
out of gratitude for the past benevolence of the company, perhaps 
out of fear for the future. 

Besides the ex-convicts, there are convicts out on parole. Ford is 
readier to take them than are many other employers. Under the Mich- 
igan law convicts can stay on parole only as long as they have jobs. 
Many of these accept any jobs given them. Nevertheless one man on 
parole is reported to have refused to leave the factory for the Serv- 
ice Department when the company asked him to make the transfer. 
He was then shifted to the foundry, where he couldn’t stand the heat. 
He quit and was sent back to jail, until his mother pled for him 
and the company took him back as a common laborer. 


Ford’s interest in giving convicts a break is a reason often given 
for Michigan’s recent governor, Frank Fitzgerald, appointing Harry 
Beunett to be a member of the state prison board. This board has 
charge of paroles, and this position undoubtedly helped Bennett to 
recruit for his Service Department. 

The Service Department hires not only convicts and ex-convicts 
but also discharged policemen. Three men of the Detroit force re- 
cently worked for Ford during a period of suspension. Bennett hires 
prize-fighters and ex-prize fighters. “Has a hobby for employing ath- 
letes. Stan Fay, former Michigan football captain, is his personal 
secretary. Elmer DePlanche, former boxing champion, handles his 
department of plant transportation. Eddie Cicotte, former Tiger 
pitcher, is his lieutenant at Highland Park Plant.”* The company 
shows pride in giving convicts “another chance,” but some Detroiters 
feel they might have drawn the line at DePlanche, who is better known 
as Kid McCoy, and was jailed for murder. Cicotte had been in jail 
for “throwing” the World’s Series with the “Black Sox.” 

It has often been alleged that gang members are employed from 
time to time by the Service Department. The practice is said to have 
had its origin in the fear of the Ford family that Edsel’s children 
would be kidnapped, and the belief that befriending part of the under- 
world would be a form of insurance. It is understood that a gangster 


* Quotation from Detroit Saturday Night, June 15, 1985, p. 30. 
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recently convicted of murder—*Black Leo” Cellura—paid for his 
defense with Ford company money. Corroboration was lent to these 
allegations when a Hearst photographer testified at the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) hearings that he saw Italian “hood- 
lums” at the Ford plant in the early morning one day when it had 
been rumored that the union was going to distribute leaflets (May 
24); that he saw prize fighters wearing “A” badges showing they 
were temporarily employed, while others wore “F” badges, showing 
that they were service men. He saw one Baker, who had been dis- 
missed from the Ann Arbor police force. He testified that he recognized 
one of the men who had been mixed up in a holdup case and that he 
had the following conversation with him. 

“T see you ure up to your old tricks again.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Are you a muscle man out here or do you work in the foundry?” 

“We are hired temporarily to take care of these union men who distribute 
pamphlets.” 

“What do you mean, take care of them? With fists or what?” 

The Ford employee replied that the company had four men to handle each 
possible handbill distributor. 


“Have you got the down-river gang here?” 


“Yes. That’s the chief over there now. Take his picture. You got mine.” * 


This referred to his picture taken at the time of the hold-up case. 
“The chief” was Angelo Caruso, little and tough, now “missing.” 
How he and his men felt about photographers appeared two days 
later when one appeared at noon and found 25 autos full of men lined 
up on Miller Road. He was told, “We don’t want our mugs in the 
papers. You don’t take any pictures here.” 

Ford does not welcome publicity for details about its regular 
service men, either. Early in the depression, Roderick MacDonald, 
running against Clyde M. Ford for Mayor of Dearborn, called his 
opponent an agent of the Ford company and of its service depart- 
ment. He charged in a printed circular that Clyde Ford used the 
City Hall for filling out cards which were to get voters jobs at the 
Ford plant—ir return for their votes. It was also charged that serv- 
ice men were as usual electioneering for the Ford candidate. Criminal 
suit was begun against MacDonald, but when he got a subpoena re- 


1 Arnold Freeman, staff photographer of the Detroit Times, quoted in New York Times, 
July 10, 1987. 
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quiring that the Service Department produce its records in court, the 
case was dropped and MacDonald was given a job by the company. 
Many of the employees of the Service Department can preserve 
their jobs only if the union remains a threat. But more especially it is 
to their interest to see that the union does not get an agreement with 
Ford. If it did, work-discipline would be handled by foremen with the 
help of union shop-stewards, and the union would require that the 
spying activities be abolished. A first step would be to compel the 
company to put the service men in uniform, so as to make them re- 
sponsible. Uniforms would also limit their spying activities. 


DISCRIMINATION 


T HAS always been one of the chief jobs of the Service Depart- 
| ment to see that union members were fired. Early in 1934, for 

the first time in Ford history, men came to work wearing union 
buttons. They had agreed to flout the company by flaunting their 
membership. They were laid off soon afterward. Usually it is not 
so easy for the company to get information as to who are union mem- 
bers. But by using service men and spies the Ford company has man- 
aged to keep fairly well informed. It has let a union gain members 
till there were a few hundred (perhaps in order to spot as many in- 
dependent workers as possible) and then the company has started 
firing those who had joined. Its hostility to unions led unionists to 
adopt methods such as are found under European dictatorships. 
They joined under false names and met in small groups connected 
with each other only through the central office. 


Technique 


When the National Labor Relations Act (NLRA) was held con- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme Court on April 12, 1937, 
and Henry Ford said in an interview on April 14 that Ford workers 
were free to join a union, a number of employees believed what they 
saw in the papers. Joseph V. Bailey was one of these. He joined the 
UAW on April 14. He was fired from the Highland Park plant May 7. 
John Shipper joined in March; he felt free to talk about the union 


1 Detroit News, May 4, 1984. Many were reinstated later, after their union, th ‘ 
Educational Society, threatened action before the new Automobile Labor Scat one 
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after April 12, and on April 15 he brought a newspaper to work 
with him, with the Ford interview in it, and gave it to his foreman 
to read. “He just looked at me and gave me a silly grin,” testified 
Schipper. “That was all until about 9:15 a.m.” Then Schipper was 
fired, and could get from the company no reason for the discharge. 

There is definite evidence that service men working outside the 
plant in 1935 were able to learn the whole program of a small closed 
meeting held for the purpose of making plans for unionizing the com- 
pany, and they regularly cover meetings of Ford members of the 
UAW. Working inside the plant, they take as many opportunities 
as they can to sneak up and watch workers when unaware. What 
service men cannot find out, spies may be able to, through friendly 
conversations. A spy knows that an employee will talk more freely 
outside the plant. A good method for getting information is to ex- 
press an interest in the union. For instance “C” talked to “D” during 
work, and got “D” to agree to join and to try to find three or four 
others who were interested. When “D” said he (alone) was ready 
to go, “C” said he was afraid to have anything to do with the union 
any more—he might be fired; but in talking to “D” he continued to 
lean toward the union. “D” was fired a month later, though he was 
not yet a member of the union. The employment official would give 
him no reason for the firing, but when he asked a city police official 
(who had helped him get the job) to intercede for him he learned 
that the employment official reported he had been talking union. 

When the company discharges a union member it is punishing an 
“enemy,” but more especially it is getting rid of a man who might 
talk to ethers about the union; and still more especially it hopes to 
frighten the remaining workers out of any interest in the union. Under 
the NLRA, it is no longer lawful and safe for the employer to impress 
his employees by stating openly that unionism is the reason for re- 
cent discharges, but whispered rumor is just as impressive. 

Demotion is nearly as effective as discharge in ridding the plant of 
union sympathizers. Take John Cwickiel and Fred Gullicksen, of the 
Highland Park plant, who had worked for Ford, one for 26 years and 
the other for 22 years, and who were fired in 1937. They quoted As- 
sistant Superintendent Hutto as saying, 


“You have to be punished for joining the union.” 
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Their foreman, Ziek, quoted Superintendent McKinney as saying, 


“After all this NLRB stuff blows over, only loyal men will work at Ford’s. If 
I have to take back those two birds, Cwickiel and Gullicksen, I’ll break their backs. 
See that railroad car full of slag out there. We’ll put them there with shovels, and 
out there if they feel like it they can talk union.” 

Cwickiel, a straw boss, testified that after he and Gullicksen were 
fired they saw Brown at the employment office. 

“When I told Brown that we would report the matter to the NLRB office im- 
mediately his attitude changed. He put an arm around my shoulder and said, 
‘Now, you don’t have to do that. I’ll put you two men to work tomorrow morning.’ ” 
The two were transferred from the paint and varnish department to 
the receiving department where their job was to unload heavy ma- 
terials. They quit rather than take these jobs. The pressure on the 
superintendent is indicated by his remark, quoted by Ziek: 


“Ziek, I damn near lost my job yesterday. You got to fire a lot of men here.” 


Ziek at first refused to fire union men, but the pressure increased 
and he finally obeyed orders. Then— 


“TI was sick and couldn’t eat. My wife says, ‘what’s the matter with you?’ and 
I says, ‘Oh, nothing, nothing at all!’ ‘Why don’t you quit the Ford Motor Company.’ 
. +» When I went to work May 18 . .. my side hurt and my head ached and I 
thought I was going to go crazy. I wanted to get away from the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. I wanted to get clear away from there . .. so I got a leave of absence and 
never went back’.’”* 

Hundreds of union members have complained of being fired for 
membership, but in most cases positive proof is lacking, and the 
NLRB complaint against Ford issued June 26, 1937, in Detroit, 
contained only 27 names of people fired since January 1 (plus two 
in 1936 and several fired in June for refusing to sign a pledge of 
confidence in the company.) Of these, five were later dropped from the 
list because of insufficient evidence. The company is usually able to 
hide its motives in firing, for it can always point to some rule that 
the worker has broken. But many of the union men are skilful and 
disciplined workers, and the company has to choose between keeping 
obstinate silence and giving reasons that don’t ring true. Moreover, 
the company’s anti-union practices are so well known to the employees 
that it is hard for the foreman to pretend that they do not exist. 

Men whom Ford fires for unionism are unlikely to get their jobs 


1 Quotations from Detroit News, July 20, 1987, and New York Times, July 21, 1937. 
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back. Even if they change their names, the service men stationed at 
the employment office or at the gates or wandering through the plant 
are likely to recognize them. They may be blacklisted elsewhere. Ford’s 
practice of not giving layoff slips means that if another company 
wants any information about an applicant for a job who has worked 
at Ford, it will phone Ford, and the information it gets will help it 
keep out union men, 


“TU Sign Anything” 


The success of these discrimination methods in Ford’s anti-union 
campaign is brought out sharply by two events in June 1937. Ford’s 
announced that a pledge of confidence in the company put for- 
ward by a committee of workers was signed within a few days by 
80,698 of the 82,064 workers at the main plant. This was right after 
union organizers had been beaten up, and feeling against the com- 
pany was very strong. The company expressed great astonishment 
at the existence of the petition, but the employees knew that it was 
a company measure because it circulated freely during working hours. 
They were afraid not to sign. Many signed even without reading. 
Some who refused were fired. 

When this petition was nearly finished, on June 3, some “loyal 


workers” 


started signing up men for a company union, the Ford 
Brotherhood of America, Inc. Since this too went on without inter- 
ference during working hours, the men took it for granted that the 
company expected them to join. Seven thousand signed up in two days 
—95 percent of those in the building where recruiting began. 

Ford employees are afraid to testify against the company. At the 
time of its investigation in July 1937 the NLRB found only two or 
three men still employed by Ford willing to testify before its examiner. 
(The chief witness was fired, two months later.) This reluctance is not 
confined to Ford employees. Ford has sources of information on all 
sorts of matters in places as widely scattered as are Ford plants and 
holdings. In Michigan, and especially in the Detroit area, Ford’s men 
seem to be everywhere. It is not merely Ford workers who feel they 
have to be careful with whom they talk, on and off the job, but the 
entire community. Anybody who has to make his living in Michigan 
knows that the Ford Company can make it harder for him—and will 


usually want to if he says the wrong thing. 
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INTIMIDATION 


oRD’s economic power over his employees and others is backed 
IK up by the reputation of his Service Department for being 

“ugly customers” who take advantage of their position of au- 
thority aot only to bully the workers but to “gang up” on them, to 
beat them, and then turn them over to the Dearborn police, under 
charges of having started a fight. The worker who is fired for union 
membership is usually taken off his job by a service man and he ex- 
pects rough handling, as punishment and as a warning to other 


unionists. 


To slug or not to slug? 


Early in 1937 an independent union of skilled tool and die makers 
organized the Michigan Too] Company and won concessions after a 
short sit-down strike. Perhaps the Ford company, which buys half 
the product, was afraid of a second sit-down and wanted to ward 
it off. At any rate, seven Italians hired on as “tool-makers” at Mich- 
gan Tool. They didn’t seem very competent to the union men. When 
the union began an inquiry about them, they ganged up on three shop- 
stewards in the toilet, and fled. The Detroit police went to the place 
where they lived (they had all given Michigan Tool the same address), 
and found one, and arrested him. The others, they were told, were at 
work at Ford’s. The head of the union reports that a Ford executive 
interested himself in the affair, and invited him into surroundings 
where he would not feel safe. There the Ford executive told him that 
Ford had nothing to do with the beating, but that it would be advis- 
able to let the arrested men go, else the Italians would wreck the union. 
The executive also visited the shop-stewards in the hospital and ad- 
vised them to accept cash settlements.” 


Until recently the idea that “you can’t beat Ford” has been so 
strongly ingrained in the workers and others that the company has 
not had to watch its reputation with full care. But the unioniza- 
tion of the rest of the industry has made the Ford company jumpy. 
It feels that it has to show no weakness. When on May 10, in South 
Chicago, three United Automobile Workers agents tried to pass out 


1 Informatien from Mechanics Educational Society. 
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leaflets near the gates of the Ford assembly plant, they were set upon 
and beaten and kicked. One had his jaw fractured, another had a 
kidney ruptured. Those assaulted have brought damage suits against 
the company. In Dallas two organizers were beaten up close to Ford’s, 
and the UAW attorney was beaten on a busy street corner. In Mem- 
phis two organizers were beaten on September 22, 1937. Another, 
assaulted on October 5, laid it to Ford service men.” 

A notorious instance of company violence had occurred on March 
7, 1932, during the worst days of the depression. Henry Ford had 
repeatedly made optimistic statements that the depression was near- 
ing its end, that in his plant great increases were being made in the 
number of workers. It is said that during the American Legion Con- 
vention in Detroit thousands of men were put to work and the legion- 
naires, having visited the busy plant, were able to take home stories 
of great recovery in Dearborn. But this was temporary. At the end 
of a difficult winter more than 3000 unemployed workers of Detroit, 
led by Communists, undertook a “hunger march” to Ford’s, where 
they intended to have a committee petition Henry Ford for work. A 
Detroit parade permit took them safely to the Dearborn line, but 
there the Dearborn police attacked them with tear gas. Since the wind 
blew most of the gas away, the marchers succeeded in getting as far 
as the Ford plant’s Gate 4. There the company repeated its 1914 
trick of having the fire hose turned on the men in freezing weather. 
Bullets followed. On that day, 4 workers were killed, 19 seriously 
wounded, and between 50 and 100 less seriously injured. The head of 
Ford’s service department, Harry Bennett, and several policemen 
were hurt by stones thrown. The funeral of the four dead workers was 
a gigantic procession of Detroit workers. The Detroit News said 
editorially about the hunger march that 
nobody could look at the marchers themselves and accuse them of any destructive 
purpose ... virtually unled and unorganized. . . . Nobody who knows Henry 


Ford will believe that with a permit to march they would have been molested or 
denied a respectful hearing. 


This places a shocking value on a formality. It justifies the brutality 
on the ground that the men had no permit to march in Dearborn, not 
on the ground that they were a threat or a danger. 


1 New York Post, Oct. 6, 1987. On Dallas, see George Lambert, ‘Dallas Tries Terror,” 
Nation, Oct. 9, 1937, pp. 376-8, cf. pp. 874-6. 
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The county American Legion passed a resolution supporting the 
Ford company. Prosecutor Harry S. Toy (Republican leader, at- 
torney of Ford agents accused of assaults on May 26, candidate in 
the 1988 governorship race on an anti-union platform) asked the 
jury to indict, not the company but the leaders of the march. The 
jury compromised by indicting neither. Two months later, the Ford 
company fired all men who were absent from work on May Day 1932, 
without inquiring whether the absence was for political reasons or not. 

Some workers will be frightened by company violence, but others 
will be made indignant, and the company may lose their loyalty. Also, 
the company has to fear a public reaction against it and possibly 
some loss of sales. This reaction is the less likely if the public doesn’t 
hear about the attack, if the company can “keep it out of the papers.” 


May 26 


The UAW formed a Ford local union in May 1937. The union an- 
nounced that it would distribute leaflets at the Dearborn plant on 
the 26th. It apparently thought that the company would be too 
afraid of unfavorable publicity to follow precedent and try rough 
stuff. 

Most of the unionists who took part in the distribution were women, 
whom the union had been able to enlist for the enterprise by assuring 
them that it was entirely legal to distribute the leaflet, even under 
the Dearborn ordinance, for the union had submitted it to censorship 
by the city council and had received a permit.On May 25,Sam Taylor, 
Ford foreman and president of the Knights of Dearborn, which he 
described as a “social organization” of Ford workers, urged the 
council to cancel the permit. The council declined. 

The council said it found in the handbill “nothing libelous, nor 
anything that would incite a riot.” But, as we saw earlier, the Ford 
agents were “incited to riot”—against the unionists—without even 
reading the leaflets. They met their problem of “keeping it out of 
the papers” by driving newspaper men from the Gate 4 overpass. Else- 
where a reporter had his notebook snatched from his hands and torn 
up while policemen stood by and watched. The photographers had 
the hardest time, since special orders had been issued to destroy all 
pictures. One photographer tried to take pictures of the women who 
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were being beaten up. He was warned away by Ford men. When he 
started to leave, three of them, whom he named, pursued his auto 
in order to break his plates. Breaking speed laws and passing traffic 
lights he reached the Melvindale police station just ahead of them. 
There the pursuers were put under arrest—until they could prove 
that they were Ford men. 


Were they Service Men? 


Observers and victims of the attack charged that the assailants 
were Ford service men. Personnel Chief Harry Bennett replied that 
no service men were involved; loyal employees had resisted the in- 
vasion: “A Negro who works in the foundry,” he explained, “was 
goaded and cursed so vigorously by one organizer that he turned and 
struck him. That was the first blow.” This allegation had a chance 
of becoming the official news story; it was echoed in the New York 
Times as late as July 4. But the news pictures and reporters’ ac- 
counts convinced impartial observers that it was a planned attack 
by representatives of the Ford company. The sluggers in the photos 
wore street clothes, not work clothes; they carried no lunch boxes; 
one had handcuffs in his pocket. The men who chased the photog- 
raphers to Melvindale identified themselves to the police as service 
men. A service man testified that he was ordered, if he saw anyone 
passing out handbills, “to beat them up and bring them to the Service 
Department.” A number of unionists recognized service men of their 
acquaintance. Among the foreman and other Ford regulars who have 
been arrested for the assaults was the man who gave the start and 
stop signals to the sluggers—Everett Moore, head of the Service De- 
partment. 

Albert Maroodian and James Kelly stopped their car near the 
Ford plant the day after the battle and were assaulted apparently 
because of their union buttons. When the Ford company called Elmer 
Rasmussen as a witness for it in the NLRB case Maroodian recog- 


17% une 7, 1937, p. 14. Curiously enough, company officials predicted that this would 
icles Shee wie wane to the Ford offices before the assaults was told that the com- 
pany would not do anything about the leaflet distribution, but that “some loyal employees 
might resent it.” Present were Louis Colombo, general counsel, Everett Moore, nominal 
head of the Service Department, and others. Moore is the man quoted, according to the 
New York Times (July 9, 1937). The Detroit News (July 9, 1987) has the reporter say that 
he forgot who said it. The company’s formal answer, July 8, 1987, to the NLRB complaint 
against it was that “The Ford employees engaged in this fight at all times acted in self- 


defense.” 
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nized him as the one who had blackjacked him. He testified that the 
parting warning was: 


“You , get the hell out of here and don’t use Miller Road again.’ 
“So I don’t use Miller Road.” 


Are they Police? 


The one positive action of the Dearborn police on May 26 was to 
arrest a group of women leaflet-distributors for “overloading” an 
auto into which Ford agents had pushed them, Organizer Emil 
Mazey followed them to the station, only to be locked up and searched 
too. He testified that Ford service men were running “the entire 
Dearborn police station.” 

Police Chief Carl Brooks is a former Ford employee and a charter 
member of the Knights of Dearborn. He knew of the union’s proposal 
and put some extra men on duty, but on May 26 there were none on 
hand. Yet Brooks had talked with the mayor and others about the 
situation that morning; and stated that the union’s permit called 
only for house-to-house distribution and that if a parade were at- 
tempted it would be stopped. 

The Dearborn regular traffic officers on Miller Road failed to inter- 
fere with assaults. A worker attacked while alone on the public street 
testified that there was a police auto standing 30 or 40 feet away. but 
the police did nothing. They seem to have taken as their jobs keeping 
crowds from collecting. Some thought it wise to look in another direc- 
tion when the fighting was taking place. 

Rev, R. P. Sanford testified that 


“A well-dressed man kicked one of the girls in the abdomen and she fell at my 
feet. I shot an imploring glance at a mounted policeman and he, in a pleading and 
‘For God’s Sake’ tone asked the well-dressed man not to hurt the woman.” 


Brook’s reply to later protests was that the fighting was on private 
property and that the union men were liable to arrest for trespassing. 
At the NLRB hearings the question whether the street-car stop and 
the overpass were Ford property or public property turned out to 
be a nice legal point. The company and the city-owned Detroit Street 
Railway both have rights there. But even if all the unionists had been 
on private property, the company would have been legally justified 

only in warning them off, and, if they did not listen, in calling the 
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police. If there were no police the company might be legally justified 
in using force to put off trespassers if they did not leave after warn- 
ing—but only in using as much force as is necessary. If the unionists 
are informed of the limits of public property they can—theoretically 
—avoid molestation. 

Of course the company’s position first was that the assaults were 
not the work of company agents but of indignant employees acting 
individually and spontaneously. If that were true, the assailants’ 
guilt would have nothing to do with whether the unionists were tres- 
passing, but “trespass” would still be a good red herring to divert 
public attention. 

Some of the company’s anti-union weapons are within the forms 
of the law. It had the Dearborn town council enact the anti-leaflet 
ordinance. The union announced, though it had asked for and got a 
permit for May 26, that it would challenge the ordinance as unconsti- 
tutional. It also claimed that the ordinance did not extend to the union 
newspaper, and on August 10 it distributed the paper near the Dear- 
born plant without a permit and no one was arrested. The only in- 
cident was that the busses chartered would not take the unionists to 
the Ford plant, perhaps because the manager of the Detroit Street 
Railways is a brother of Ford’s political contact man. 

The town where Ford cars for New York City and vicinity are as- 
sembled—Edgewater, New Jersey—passed an ordinance more strin- 
gent than Dearborn’s. The UAW undertook to test this ordinance 
too; arrests were made when they distributed copies of their paper on 
July 15, 1937. In another civil liberties case this ordinance was de- 
clared unconstitutional on September 24, 1937. 


Company indicted 


Immediately after the May 26 assaults in Dearborn, an investiga- 
tion was begun by Prosecutor Duncan McCrea, who relies for his 
election on Detroit votes more than on Dearborn votes. Judge Ralph 
Liddy was sitting as a one-man “grand jury” in another case, 
and he consented to extend his jurisdiction to Ford’s, though the Ford 
company argued learnedly that Judge Liddy did not have lawful 
jurisdiction, and promptly got a more obliging judge to issue writs 
of habeas corpus when the first two assailants were arrested. Liddy 
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persuaded Bennett to produce some of the Ford men most actively 
involved on May 26, but a subpoena issued for Edsel Ford was not 
served. In secret sessions Liddy heard witnesses who later testified 
publicly at the NLRB hearing. As a result, the Ford company and 
eight individuals were scheduled to be tried in the fall of 1937, for 
assault with intent to do great bodily injury, short of murder. The 
maximum penalty for this crime is five years or $1000 or both. The 
eight individuals accused of direct participation in the assaults are 
Everett Moore (head of the service department), Wilfrid Comment 
(garage foreman, influential), Samuel Taylor (Knights of Dear- 
born), Worshon Sarkisian (professional wrestler), Charles Goodman 
(21 arrests, 4 convictions), Oscar Jones (boxes as Jackie Young), 
Theodore Greis (wrestling referee)—all Ford employees—and Rus- 
sell J. Edick, former circulation manager at the plant for a Detroit 
paper. Angelo Caruso, gang head, is among those missing. The jury 
also presented Dearborn with the names of an inspector, a sergeant, 
three patrolmen, and a police matron for trial or neglect nf duty, false 
arrest, etc. The town filed the report. 

The Detroit NLRB hearings on Ford, July 1937, arose out of 
charges that the company hindered the free organization of its em- 
ployees. It disparaged unions and discharged many union members. 
It had leaflet-distributors and union sympathizers assaulted, intim- 
idated reporters, circulated a “Vote of Confidence” for signatures, and 
discharged or demoted those refusing to sign the vote. If the Board 
finds that these charges are correct, it may order the company to 
reinstate the discharged and demoted persons, with back pay; it may 
order the company to drop those methods for the future. If the com- 
pany fails to comply, the Board may ask the federal courts to en- 
force the reinstatements and prevent the anti-union methods, under 
penalty of fine for violating the injunctions. If the company appeals 
to the Supreme Court a final decision before 1939 is unlikely. 

As the NLRA reads at present, these court orders, if granted, 
would impose no punishment for acts done by the company before the 
court injunction is issued, except for ordering the company to pay 


1The First Region office of the NLRB, Boston, issued a formal complaint against Ford 
for discrimination at Somerville, Mass. New York Times, Sept. 5, 1987. The Chicago regiona] 
ag Pik a at ee foun Chicago oe eo a 1937, to reinstate 22 men with back 
pay e record o eir cases was not to be ed to the case being heard in Detroit. 
United Automobile Worker, July 17, 1987. iy ne ae 
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back wages. However, state assault trials were scheduled and in Oc- 
tober 1937 civil damage suits were brought against the company, such 
as unionists instituted after the beatings outside the Ford plant in 
South Chicago May 10. Also the company has lost some of its repu- 
tation for benevolence by the light that has been shed on Ford meth- 
ods through the newspaper accounts of the NLRB testimony, though 
the company is naturally trying its best now to discredit the NLRB. 
Ford publicity man Cameron made a speech denouncing it, and Ford 
attorney Colombo duly made the headlines by complaining that the 
NLRB examiner treated him like a “horse thief.” 


ORGANIZATION FROM ON HIGH? 


Ford on Unions 


w APRIL 8, 1937, Henry Ford stated that Ford’s would never 

recognize the United Automobile Workers or any other 

union. This expressed the position his company had always 
held. On April 12 the Supreme Court approved the National Labor 
Relations Act and Henry Ford announced that the provisious of the 
NLRA “have been the standard policies of the Ford Motor Company 
for years,” though he thought the terms of the law “might have been 
dictated by Wall Street.” The second of these paradoxes was elab- 
orated two weeks later by the company publicity department over 
Henry Ford’s name. Unions, it seemed, are inspired by the interna- 
tional financiers to bring about standardized wage-scales. Stand- 
ardization would prevent a benevolent company like Ford from 
continually raising wages—and so would assure that its competitors, 
controlled by these financiers, would have low wages too.’ 

In endorsing the: NLRA Ford stated that, though he advised men 
to stay out of the union, they were free to join it. But on June 
15 this declaration was contradicted by Ford personnel chief Bennett. 
When asked by reporters whether the company was behind the for- 
mation of the “Ford Brotherhood,” he was so anxious to show that 


2 t, Detroit Free Press, April 14, 1937. On Financiers, see “Ford Gives 

ee Ore Catone Workers on Organization, interview with Henry Ford by 

. M. Smith in Detroit News, April 29, 1937, reprinted by Ford Company together with 
For disms. Cf. Henry Ford statement April 10, 1937 (for instance in Detroit News), Ford 
Almanac distributed to workers June 30, 1987, and interview in magazine section of New 
York Times, Oct. 17, 1987. 
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he was not fostering a company union that he blurted out that the 
company didn’t approve of organization by anyone. 


Strikes, past and future 


The Ford company has come closer to recognizing the union than 
it is willing to admit. “As a matter of cold fact, there never has been 
any labor disturbance of any sort in the Ford shops,” said pub- 
licity man Cameron on July 21, 1937. But there have been strikes 
at plants that supply Ford with parts; moreover there have been 
strikes at Ford assembly plants, and the company has had to deal 
with unions in other countries where its subsidiaries manufacture. In 
American plants owned directly by the main company it has avoided 
recognizing the union, at least in so many words. But it has some- 
times permitted contractors to recognize the union in order to assure 
itself of continuous supplies with a minimum of trouble. In 1936-7 
Bennett and one of his aides, John Gillespie, former Detroit police 
commissioner, arranged settlements in several cases, sometime agree- 
ing to pay the contractors higher prices. This concession was neces- 
sary because of the narrow margin of profit Ford had allowed the 
contractors. 


Though striving for self-sufficiency in many ways, Ford buys parts 
and materials from 6,000 companies. Auto-parts companies have al- 
ways had lower wages than the main manufacturing companies. The 
low rates have sometimes given a special impetus to unionizing and 
striking. The Ford company likes to give the impression that it in- 
sists on its contractors’ paying high rates, but its motive in con- 
tracting work out has often been to get the benefit of low rates. This 
policy seems to have come to the fore in 1927, at the time of the 
Model-A change. In the first years of the depression when Ford was 
paying a high minimum, it again contracted out much of its work.’ 

The Ford company announced on October 10, 1987, that $40,- 
000,000 of new steel-making and other equipment would be acquired 
at Dearborn in the next year, but, by failing to push self-sufficiency 
even faster than it has done, the company has left itself vulnerable. 
Its danger is increased when it lets its parts makers recognize the 


*Godwin in American Mercury, July 1981, pp. 258- 264. 
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union. The union has signed up many of them now, and would be 
able to call sympathetic strikes in their shops in case of an open labor 
dispute at Ford’s. The company would have difficulty re-allocating 
the contracts, partly because of patents held by important con- 
tractors. 

The scattered assembly plants, taken singly, are less essential to 
Ford’s than are the contractors’ parts and tool shops. The assembling 
now done at one plant could be transferred to another. Even the Dear- 
born assembly lines are rarely in continuous operation for three 
shifts and could take over work in an emergency. In 1933 during a 
strike at Chester, Pennsylvania, assembly work was transferred from 
Chester to Edgewater, New Jersey. Though the Edgewater plant 
struck too, the company won. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the company has strenuously 
resisted labor SE in its own outlying assembly plants, in con- 
trast to Ford concessions in parts plants. When it has been compelled 
to recognize the union it has done so indirectly. In 1937, organizing 
campaigns have been undertaken in all the assembly towns and strikes 
(including sit-downs) have taken place in several. A whole series of 
strikes occurred in Richmond, California, near San Francisco, in 
April-June. Here the union was helped to success by the longshore- 
men refusing to handle “hot cars.” Kansas City saw a sit-down in 
April. When an Independent Ford Employees’ Union was formed in 
October, the UAW picketed and company officials announced that the 
plant was closed. Kansas City’s city manager visited Detroit to pro- 
test the closing. He was told that the plant would re-open if he 
promised complete police cooperation. 

The Ford company’s chief concern seems to be that no one shall 
catch it recognizing the union. In the second Richmond strike, in 
which also the company threatened to close the plant, the union 
stated that the settlement called for a grievance committee which 
would be made up of union members and that this was the fourth 
Ford strike to be settled amicably. But the company would not admit 
anything and at the end of the third Richmond strike Bennett an- 
nounced that “nobody has authority to recognize the UAW as sole 
collective bargaining agency for Ford’s Richmond plant.” He chose 
his words carefully. His statement did not deny that the company 
had recognized the union as representing its members. 
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In April 1937 during the second Richmond strike the A. F. of L. 
wired Ford that sit-downs were “repulsive and demoralizing” and 
suggested a conference. The company declined. 


Company Unions 


The Ford company has resorted to company unions. It has backed 
—though it has pretended not to do so—the Ford Brotherhood of 
America, Inc. We saw above that early in June a number of men 
signed up members for the Brotherhood during working hours. 
Homer King testified at the NLRB hearing that the men “was a-cus- 
sin and a-rarin and a-ravin” when the foremen told them to join, 
and that some of the foremen were a-ravin too, because they had to 
advance 50 cents to workers who didn’t have the initiation fee. 


William McDowell, an attorney, founded the Brotherhood. He had 
previously formed four other anti-CIO unions, none of which hold 
meetings. The Brotherhood’s bulletin states that one may not join 
if one has not signed the vote of confidence in the company. It op- 
poses strikes. It promises free medical and dental examinations, va- 
cations and cheap accident insurance. The trustees may refuse mem- 
bers. Dues are only $1 a year. The resulting small budget makes it 
impossible for the union to engage in any but nominal activity, unless, 
of course, it is subsidized by the Ford company. One of the list of de- 
mands which the Brotherhood published in September 1937 was pref- 
erence in hiring for men buying Ford cars. 

When recruiting for the Brotherhood began, Bennett was asked 
about it. He said that he knew nothing about it but would look into 
the matter. Thereupon solicitation for membership during working 
hours was stopped. A few days later Bennett or someone else at Ford’s 
decided either that it was a bad organization for the company or 
that efforts should be made to keep the company from seeming to or- 
ganize a company union. Bennett announced that the Brotherhood 
would be dissolved. As a result, the company now faces a dilemma 
before the NLRB. Should it admit that it stopped the organization 
of a real union or admit that it had started a company union? Either 
is illegal. 

A few days after the Brotherhood was born, full-page ads, ad- 
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dressed chiefly to Ford workers, announced the Workers’ Council for 
Social Justice, Inc., open to all who agreed with its “Christian prin- 
ciples” and its program, which emphasizes cheaper houses and lower 
interest rates. Father Coughlin denies having started the Council. 
But it has a name and platform that recalls his National Union for 
Social Justice, and the radio priest has given it tentative public ap- 
proval. Moreover, he once before supported a union of automobile 
workers, the Automotive Industrial Workers’ Association. He lost 
these workers’ support when he refused to sponsor their strike. 


The evidence that Ford is participating in the Workers’ Council is 
slight, but there is reason to believe that, if the Ford company is not 
directly responsible for its creation, at least it is not opposed to it. 
While a company union fits into the paternal spirit of the firm, a 
union that goes beyond the company seems more independent. This 
group uses Ford’s international-banker phrases and has expressed 
the hope that Ford would accept its program. A reporter discovered 
that the president, vice-president, and secretary, Ford employees, 
were on leaves of absence from Ford’s. Bennett, after being told of 
this discovery, announced that they must return or be fired. He was 
anxious, he said, that no one should “think that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is supporting this Social Justice union.” 

Bennett had just announced that the Brotherhood would be dis- 
solved, and his new statement, if not taken literally, made it look as 
if the Social Justice union were his new favorite. McDowell denied 
that his organization would end, and a month after Bennett’s an- 
nouncement the Brotherhood claimed not only that it was alive, but 
that it had 15,000 members. Its agents were distributing pamphlets, 
undisturbed, at the gates of the plant. It seems probable that Ben- 
nett planned this defiance by McDowell in order to make the organi- 
zation seem somewhat independent of the company. According to the 
UAW, Ford favored the Brotherhood. McDowell filed a petition 
for an NLRB election, October 1, 1937. 

Dallas, the scene of a number of assaults on organizers in mid- 
1937, also saw two organized demonstrations by Ford employees 
against the UAW.’ As we saw, an Independent Ford Employees’ 
Union featured the Kansas City trouble in October 1937. 


1 Lambert, “Dallas Tries Terror,” Nation, Oct. 9, 1937. 


FORD’S MILITARY STRENGTH 


nite the foremen plus the service men plus the spies are, 

we estimated, at least 15 out of every 100 employees, the 

company felt, when the General Motors strike began, that 
it could use more active support than might spontaneously be of- 
fered by some of the workers if a strike emergency should arise. It not 
only added many men to the service department, but it also recruited 
a sort of employee militia, the nature of which is shown in the ex- 
perience of “N.” “N” was not a member of the union, but was sympa- 
thetic to it, or at least felt it would help the poor-paid worker, which 
he was not. The company apparently did not know of these sympa- 
thies. On February 20, 1937, his boss told him that an organization 
was needed in case of a sit-down to be ready to carry out the sit-down- 
ers, so as to make examples of them; that service men would be waiting 
outside to receive the ones carried out. It was necessary that the or- 
ganization should not appear to be engineered from above. “N” 
was unwilling to cooperate, but gathered that he had to, to hold his 
job. He recruited about 75 or 80 men out of the 1500 in his shift 
in the department and was told to get 25 more recruits. He was sup- 
posed to contact each man daily. 

Mark Conzori, a Ford employee, testified at the NLRB hearing 
that, some time in June, his superiors directed him to join a vigilante 
group: 

“Slim says to me if there is trouble, I am supposed to pick up a lead pipe and 
start swinging and get to the place where the trouble is. In the gang there is sup- 


posed to be three of us and the minute trouble starts we are to hit on the head 
anybody that gets in the way no matter who it is and get to where the trouble is.” 


Some of these militia men were used in the May 26 assaults. 


Three Legions 


Other attempts were made by the Ford company to recruit an “em- 
ployee militia.” In June 1937 it was persistently rumored that the 
company had instructed its foremen to find out what employees had 
served in the army of the United States or of any country. Later the 
“Liberty Legion of America” passed out circulars at the main plant, 
listing Harry Bennett’s brother with other Ford employees as charter 
members. Applicants, declared the circular, must be citizens of the 
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United States and have been assigned to “active duty in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard, or any other named organi- 
zation in any country, province, kingdom or colony, mobilized to 
maintain law and order.” Dues were 50 cents a year. Some of its pur- 
poses are similar to those of the other two Ford company unions: “in- 
surance not covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, develop- 
ment of facilities to purchase the necessities of life at a reasonable 
cost, steady employment, a program of continuance of our mutual 
understanding with our employer and vacations with pay.” Harry 
Bennett in this case forestalled the criticism that had been directed 
against the Ford Brotherhood by stating that the Legion would not 
be allowed to distribute literature in the plant. The Brotherhood on 
August 27, 1937, applied for an injunction against the Legion, as- 
serting that the Legion had 2000 members, and that Harry Bennett 
had coerced Brotherhood men to join it. 

Ford has long recognized the value of having allies of this sort. In 
1933, the company courted the veterans actively. When the seasonal 
hiring began, it told the American Legion to send its members for 
jobs—they would be employed ahead of everybody else. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars asked for and got similar privileges. Announcement 
was made that this offer was for local men only, but veterans flocked 
to Detroit from all over the country. Today Bennett is able to say, 

“Naturally the members of the veterans organizations are grateful.” 
Henry Ford asserts that the only proper function of government is 
to provide police protection. He adds: 

“Do you know the best police force in the country today? It’s the American 
Legion.” — 

Another employee movement on which Ford has been relying for the 
past five years is the Knights of Dearborn, whose president, Sam 
Taylor, is to go on trial for committing assaults on May 26. Most 
of the Knights work for Ford, although some of them are Dearborn 
police officers or education officials. Knights electioneer for Ford 
candidates. and public officials send deserving Ford job-seekers to the 
Knights. Membership was recently as low as 250, but the unioniza- 
tion of the auto companies has led it to rise to 500 during the first 
half of 1937. In anticipation of trouble, late in May, Ford requisi- 
tioned 100 autos from the Knights, so as to have detachment of cars 
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that would cruise about the plant, supplementing the cars full of 
men parked inside the gates and cruising within the plant yard. When, 
or June 13, agents of the LaFollette civil-liberties committee served 
subpoenas at a meeting of the Knights, Taylor sent for the police in 
order to avoid the scandal of the massed Knights beating the agents 
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up. 
Armaments 


With the employee militia of these three legions added to the regu- 
lars of the Service Department, Ford’s mobile force for resisting a 
sit-down would have considerable strength. In the Dearborn plant, 
the units of the army have been assigned stations. The plant has 
been fortified. Only the motor and foundry buildings are near a public 
street from which a union can establish communication in a sit-down. 
These buildings run along Miller Road, one north and the other 
south of Gate 4 where the May 26 assaults chiefly took place. The 
windows facing the road have been barred on the inside with heavy 
fencing. There is some evidence that the plant is crossed by under- 
ground tunnels. In the carpenter shop in a distant corner of the 
plant men have been regularly assigned to making large and small 
clubs, and have made cupboards for storing tear-gas. Trucks with 
tear-gas are stationed at strategic points, 

The company has also prepared a milder form of resistance. For 
some months it has had stored in the carpenter shop large signs such 
as “We're satisfied,” “Come on Lewis,” “You start it and we’ll finish 
it,” all useful for “spontaneous” employee movements. One difficulty 
with this plan is that the stored signs quickly get worn out because 
the men make a practice of accidently running lumber into them. 


INDUSTRY AGAINST UNION 


¥ 1Ts fight against the UAW, the Ford company impedes the 
B progress of the CIO in its organizing activities in industry 
in general and specifically in auto manufacturing. Ford’s com- 
petitors have signed union agreements, and so has a large fraction 
of the auto parts and auto tool industries. One might suppose that 
these companies would like to see their competitor Ford signed up 


1See Dearborn Daily Herald, June 14, 1987. 
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too, especially since Ford has taken a rather independent attitude 
toward everyone. But the only real reason General Motors and the 
others would have to wish Ford unionized is that Ford might other- 
wise cut prices, and Ford is not a price threat; it was the first to 
raise prices in August 1987. 


Instead of wanting Ford unionized, the auto industry hopes that 
it will stay non-union, for a CIO and a UAW hampered by the Ford 
problem would be unable to demand so much from the industry. Ford’s 
function in the auto industry is Tom Girdler’s in steel. Girdler’s Re- 
public Steel, together with Inland, Youngstown, and Bethlehem Steel, 
refused to sign up with the CIO when U. S. Steel and the smaller 
companies signed contracts in March 1937. These medium-sized com- 
panies won the CIO’s strike against them in May-July, and as a re- 
sult the CIO’s unionizing has been set back and U. S. Steel will be 
able to hold out for better terms in 1938. 

The steel strike was the focus of the attacks made by the reac- 
tionaries on American unions in 1937, an attack occasioned by the 
upswing of unionization through both the CIO and A. F. of L. 
Employers exploited the existence of the split between the two or- 
ganizations. They made the usual charges that unionism was “com- 
munism” and “anarchy.” The struck steel companies, responsible for 
17 dead and many wounded, attacked the steel union’s use of mass 
picketing and of political influence. They and other employers de- 
nounced the General Motors strike and.other sit-downs as illegal. 
They claimed that the CIO was unable to prevent unauthorized strikes 
after signing agrcements which included promises not to strike. Here 
their main illustration was again General Motors, where unauthorized 
strikes were frequent because of the novelty of the agreement and 
because there was not a systematic enough plan for disposing of 
grievances. Foremen and superintendents were set in their old ways, 
and the workers often felt that striking was the only way to make 
sure that they got what the agreement seemed to promise them. 

A movement to put legal disabilities on trade unions had as its 
rallying cry that the NLRA was one-sided—that it limited only em- 
ployers. In fact the law’s intention, declared in its introduction, had 
been to redress the legal balance, already weighted in favor of the 
employers. Most industrialists counted on the Supreme Court’s void- 
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ing the law, but in April 1937 it upheld it in order to prevent the 
Court from being reformed. Senator Vandenberg and Representative 
Hoffman, both of Michigan, then pushed amendments to the NLRA, 
which were put off till the next session of Congress. The Michigan 
legislature undertook to pass a state LRA, but it included so many 
anti-union features (including a ban on sympathizers helping to 
picket) that Governor Murphy vetoed it just before the legislature 
reconvened for a short special session. He urged that a law without 
these features be passed, but no agreement was reached in that session. 

Meanwhile there was a wide-spread movement, nowhere stronger 
than in Michigan, to supplement stringent laws by vigilante organi- 
zations against unionism. The movement disclaims the name vigilante, 
asserting its members do not aim to take the law into their own hands, 
but merely to provide men who can be sworn in as special policemen 
in emergencies. This assumes the presence of mayors and police chiefs 
anxious to keep unionists in their place. The Flint Alliance, active in 
the auto strike of January 1937, became in the summer of 1937 the 
Flint Law and Order League. A local committee formed in Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, during the steel strike, found means to buy full- 
page ads and became the Citizens National Committee. Local vet- 
erans’ organizations are prominent in these groupings. While the oc- 
casion for most of the organization of this sort was the steel strike, 
the movement is a general open-shop movement, and Ford, as the 
biggest open shop, is one of the chief beneficiaries of this strike in- 
surance." 


To be continued in the next issue of Industrial Democ- 
racy. In this issue, special attention will be given to “Ford 
and the Community.” 


__ 1New York Times, June 29, 1987. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Genera Economics. By Broadus Mitchell. N. Y. Holt. 772 pps. 
1937. $3.00. 


In THE Past, many college text-books on economics were forbidding 
affairs. Their authors, if believers in social change, usually managed 
to keep that belief in the secret recesses of their souls. At least they 
did not intrude them on the pages of their masterpieces. They pre- 
served a dull neutrality on all controversial subjects, wrote with life- 
less words and did their bit to perpetuate the myth that economics 
was the dreary science par excellence. 

The younger economists in this country are, fortunately, begin- 
ning to break with the old tradition. They are connecting economic 
theory with the vital problems of the present day. They are bringing 
life and vitality into their writings. They are bringing to the atten- 
tion of their students the whole school of economic radicals and, if they 
themselves have heretical opinions, they are not afraid to express 
them. 

Foremost among these younger writers is Broadus Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, John Hopkins University, and a former member 
of the Board of Directors of the League for Industrial Democracy. 
Four years ago Professor Mitchell launched among the colleges of 
the country one of the most stimulating and challenging text books 
on economics published up until that time, and this year presented a 
revised and enlarged edition of this book, bringing his analysis of 
what is happening in the world of economic change up-to-date, 

In his introductory note, Professor Mitchell well says that, ten 
years out of college, the college student who studies economics may 
not remember very much about particular theories he has studied, 
but he will have one slant or another on changing economic life around 
him. He will either be glad to see things rest as they are, or he “will 
be eager to examine new proposals and glad to favor them if they 
seem sensible.” If a student turns out “to be inquisitive and liberal,” 
declares Dr. Mitchell, “I shall have gained my point.” If the student 
is “narrow and indifferent, I shall have failed.” 

This text book deals with all of the concepts of value, price, rent, 
wages, interest, profits, set forth in the orthodox texts. The author, 
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in presenting the theory, however, loses no opportunity to describe 
the economic and social conditions that gave rise to particular theo- 
ries and the class interests that their originators, consciously or un- 
consciously, represent. He tries to see how these theories fit the chang- 
ing life of today. He describes that changing life, brings home vividly 
the evils of our competitive and semi-monopolistic system and care- 
fully considers the remedies brought forward by the socialist and 
other advanced schools of social thought. 

The book presents to us excellent word pictures of the great econ- 
omists of the last two centuries, refers us to the economic writings of 
many present day schools of thought, giving liberal space to the writ- 
ings of Chase, Veblen, Cole, Hobson and other economic heretics, and 
accomplishes the difficult feat of combining scholarship with sim- 
plicity, wit and a charming informality. To students of this text 
book, economics will no longer appear to be the dreary science, but 
one of the most fascinating and important subjects to be studied 
during one’s college years. The book should obtain wide acceptance 
in the colleges of the country. 


Harry W. Lawier 
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